THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR
Oxford had changed when the Prince of Wales went there
as an undergraduate at the age of eighteen. Germans and
Americans had brought a more cosmopolitan note into the life
of the old University and the Rhodes Scholars who mingled
with their English contemporaries talked of life in New Zealand
and of sheep-farming in Australia. As the Warden of New
College said, Oxford had become "part of the great world."
King George's discipline for his sons was always strict and
his natural kindliness was confused by his sense of duty, but
he did not repeat the mistakes of the Prince Consort when
he sent his eldest son to Oxford. He allowed the Prince to
live in college, as an ordinary undergraduate. If he had not
already been enriched by experience at Osborne, service in
the Hindustan and study in France, the sudden freedom might
have unbalanced him, for he was still very young. He was the
superior of his contemporaries in experience of life and of
people. It is interesting, in tracing the story of his time at
Oxford, to note the growth of the Prince's interests. He was
fickle as a sportsman and he did not plod on with any one form
of exercise. Hunting, shooting, tennis and golf, each held his
devotion for a time, for he was inclined to experiment with
new diversions. He had not liked riding when he was young,
but, under the influence of Major Cadogan, he soon found
pleasure in hunting.
The Prince began foxhunting with the South Oxfordshire
Hounds in February 1914 and, as if conscious of the occasion,
hounds killed five foxes on the first day. The Prince played
Association football for the Magdalen second eleven and he
beagled with the New College, Magdalen and Trinity pack.
He shot a little, though not with his father's skill, and he
began soldiering with the O.T.C. These energetic diversions
kept him busy but not at the expense of his interests within
the College. The unique character of social life at Magdalen
must be realised if one is to appreciate the democratic influ-
ences that surrounded the Prince. Clubs and societies in other
colleges were inclined to become cliques because no member
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